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Has for its fand tal pr the Religion of the Bible 
and the Socialism of the Primitive Church Its aim, however, 
js to give its readers alsoa supply of general intelligence, and 
the news of the day. 
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Support of the Circular. 


As will be seen by the foregoing terms, the 
Circular is offered to those who wish it, as the 
gospel is, without money and without price.— 
It is supported at present, first and principally, by 
the funds of the Oneida Community and its branch- 
8; secondly, by the free contributions of its friends 
and a few remittances from those who choose to pay 
for it. Our expectation, however, is that the idea 
of a Frex Dairy Retiaious Press, as the comple- 
ment and consummation of Free Schools,Free Church- 
es, and Free Benevolent Societies, will gradually 
become known, and be appreciated among all spir- 
itually minded religionists, and that thus the 
Circular, as the embodiment of that idea, will 
draw to itself a volunteer constituency, more whole- 
hearted than that which surrounds, for instance 
the Biblo Society, and endows it annually with a 
revenue of three hundred thousand dollars. 





What Ought to be Done. 

1. Religion is, by right, the highest teacher of 
mankind, and ought io use the most commanding 
instrumentality. 

2. The press is, at this day, the most commanding 
instrumentality of instruction. Therefore religion 
ought to lay out its strength not in the pulpit but 
on the press. 

8. Journalism is the superior function of the 
press—more effective than book-making, because 
more continuous and universal in its operation. Re- 
ligion ought, therefore, to take the lead in Jour- 
nalism. 

4. The Daily Press is the highest form of Jour- 
nalism—as much more effective than the weekly 
press, as the latter is more effective than book-mak- 
ing, and for the same reason. Religion ought there- 
fore to ascend from the pulpit to the sanctum of the 
Daily Press. 

5. Believing that what ought to be done can be 
done, the publishers and friends of The Circular, 
in the name of the Christian religion, have pur- 
posed and are preparing to institute a Daily Reli- 
gious Press. 


The Oneida Community 


MANUFACTURE 
Superior Steel-Traps, for hunters and frontier 
men; Enameled Traveling-B1gs 3 Palm- 
Leaf Hats; Caps3 Satin Cravats, &c. 
DEALERS IN 
FRUIT & ORNAMENTAL TREES, GRAPE VINES, 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS, &c., 
Green & Preserved 
FRUITS AND VEGETABLES; 
ALSO IN 
SEWING, SADDLERS’, EMBROIDERY AND MACHINE SILKS, 
Orders for any of the above articles directed to 
THE COMMUNITY, Oneida, N. Y. 
will receive prompt attention. 
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Publications. 


THE BEREAN; A A Manual for the help of those 
who seek the Faith of the Primitive Church: an 
octavo volume of 500 pages.—By J. H. Noyes. 
Price, $1.50. 

The Berean contains free, outline discussions of the great 
Religious topics of interest: Salvation from Sin, The New 
Birth. The Second Coming. Resurrection. Origin of Evil, Our 
Relations to the Heavenly Church, Abolition of Death, Con- 
densation of Life, &c. &e.—treated strictly according to 
Bible evidences. but developing many new and interesting 
conclusions, differing widely from those of the old Theology, 
All who wish to understand Biste CommMunism—its constitu- 
tional basis, and prospects of success—should acquaint them 
selves with the contents of this book. 


BIBLE COMMUNISM; A Compilat‘on from the 
Annual Reports and other publications of the 
Oneida Association and its branches; presenting, 
in connection with their History, asummary view 

Wot their Religiousand Social Theories. 128 pages, 
octavo. Price 50 cts. 


SALVATION FROM SIN; Explained and de- 
fended by J. H. Noyes. Pamphlet 64 cts. 











we 


P= Past Volumes of the Circular and the 
Perfectionist, can be furnished; and any of the 
above Publications may be sent by mail to all parts 
of the country. 


The Oneida Community: 


Where and What it is. 


—The Community consists of about 200 members, 
comprising men, women, youth and children, nearly 
in equa! proportions. They cultivate 386 acres of 
their own land, in the towns of Lenox and Vernon, 
State of New York ; Post Office address, Oneida, N. Y. 
For an account of their manufactures and produc- 
tions, see the preceding card, 

—The Community has been established here eleven 
years, and is self-supporting. There are two branch 
communities, ove located at Wallingford, Conn., 
and the other at Putney, Vermont, which are also 
self-supporting. 

~—-The Community takes its origin from religious 
faith and thorough devotion to the tcachings of the 
Bible, simply and rationally interpreted. Its mem- 
bers hold, among their distinguishing points of be- 
lief, that Christ offers himself to the world, asa 
perfect savior from sin; that his Secon Cdoming 
took place at the close of the Apostolic age; that 
the Kingdom of Heaven then founded in the invisi- 
ble world is now extending itself into visible 
humanity ; that all good and evil are the results of 
spiritual agency, and hence, that faith is the best 
medicine for both soul and body; that the age of 
miracles is not past, &c. For a full statement of 
their religious views, and the arguments therefor, 
see the Berean, a book published by the Community. 

—The social organization is thut of entire Com- 
munism like that of the day of Pentecost, when ‘ no 
man said that aught of the things that he possessed 
was his own, but they had all things common’ 
The relation of the sexes is placed, not like that of 
common society, on the basis of law and constraint, 
neither on the opposite one of mere freedom; but 
on that of INsPIRALION, TRULY DERIVED BY COMMUNI- 
CATION WITH THE SPIRIT OF Gop. For amore full 
discussion of these principles, see Bib/e Communism. 
a pamphlet of 128 pages, for sale here. 

—For its government, the Community has no for. 
mal constitution, code of laws, or officership, but de- 
pends on the muintenance of a good spirit, securing 
vITAt. ORGANIZATION, like that which animates the 
human body, and on the exercise of FREE CRITICISM 
on the part of all its members. Those persons who 
are the most spiritual secure the most confidence, 
and consequently have the most influence, whoever 
they are. Joun H. Noyes, as the medium by which 
these truths have been mainly developed in this 
age, is respected as atrue leader. In business, 
those persons whose attractions and capacities fit 
them for posts of responsibility are sought out and 
placed in charge of the different departments. 

—The object of the Community is to live a true 
life, setting forth in all their relations the principles 
aad spirit of what they believe to be resurrection 
society. They consider themselves members and 
subjects of the Kingdom of Heaven, and their social 
innovations but as parallel movements with tele- 
graphing and railroading in the department of out- 
ward communication. They do not profess to 
have arrived at perfect results yet in many re- 
spects. How far they have attained is open 
to the inspection of all sincere and well-behaved 
people who will take pains to read their writings, 
understand their principles, and make known their 
wish for a personal visit at the Community. 


—The circumstances of the Community are at pres- 
ent adverse to receiving new members. Their princi- 
pal dwelling and their outlying buildings are full 
to the extent of their convenient capacity. Plans are 
in contemplation, on the first moment of attaining 
the requisite means, to build much larger and 
better edifice than the present one, for a Community 


Home. 

—-Tue Crecuvar is our weekly organ, and is of 
fered on such terms as make it accessible to every 
one. Those who receive its spirit and have the 
ability to do so, will deal generously with the Com- 
munity in sharing its expense, and contributing to 
its usefulness. To the poor it is offered as a gift. 

The following may serve as a condensed formula of 

PRINCIPLES AND MEASURES. 


The Kingdom of Heaven, established by Christin the 
interior sphere at his Second Coming, A. D. 70 
Unity of all believers in this world and in Hades, 
with the Kingdom in the Heavens. 

Resurrectien of the Spirit. by the faith and confes- 
sion of Christ, abolishing Sin and Selfishness. 

Resurrection of the Body, as a sequence of the fore- 
going, overcoming Disease, renewing Youth, and 
abolishing Death. 

Community of Property of all kinds, with Inspira- 
tion tor distribution. 

Dwelling tegether in Association, or Complex Fami- 
lies. 

Home Churches and Home Schools. 

Meetings every Evening. 

Lord’s Supper at every Meal. 

Free Criticism the Regulator of Society. 

Horticulture the leading business for subsistence. 





A Daily Press, divorced from Mammon, and devo- 
ted to God. 
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Death and Hades. 


Death is division—complete disorgani- 
zation ; and it will be abolished by the 
fulfillment of Christ’s prayer that his dis- 
ciples ‘may all be one ; as thou, Father, 
art inmeandI in thee ; that they also 
may be one inus.’ (Jno. 17: 21.) When 
the union here described is established 
between believers in this world and 
Christ, on the one hand, and Hades on 
the other—then death will be No more! 
I will endeavor to trace out and demon- 
strate this principle—showing that death 
is an element of separation that is incom- 
patible with perfect unity. 

Hades is enclosed in the spirit of Sa- 
tan. The apostle John says, ‘We know 
that the whole world lieth in the wicked 
one ;’ and it might be said with equal 
truth, We know that all Hades lieth in 
the wicked one. And yet it is evident 
that there are heavens in Hades which 
possess a high degree of refinement and 
glory. How then can we say truly, that 
all Hades lieth in the wicked one? The 
answer to this question involves the 
distinction we have so often made be- 
tween God and ‘the wicked one.” The 
Spirit of God is essentially a community 
element, and the spirit of Satan is ego- 
tism. The refinement that exists in Ha- 
des, is of the individual order—the high 
perfection of persons. The great thoughts 
of the resurrection state, are ‘we’ and 
‘our,’ but the controlling thoughts in 
Hades are ‘J’ and ‘you,’ ‘mine’ and 
‘yours.’ Thorough identification one with 
another is found only in the heaven of 
the resurrection. There may exist in 
the world every thing that is beautiful, 
short of the merging of self in unity—in 
the we element ; and still ceath will 
reign triumphant. 

None in Hades were formed into a 
true organization till Christ came. He 
was the corner stone of the temple.— 
Hence Paul says of the faith-wortlies 
who lived before Christ, ‘ These all, hav- 
ing obtained a good report through faith, 
received not the promise : God having 
provided some better thing for us, that 
they without us should not be made per- 
fect.’ (Heb. 11: 39, 40.) They were 
made perfect with the saints on the earth. 
But what did they lack ? what was per- 
fected in them by the coming of Christ ? 
Plainly, it was the unity we have des- 
cribed—the absolute extinction of ego- 
tism. They were prepared, in a certain 
sense, and as it were, laid away for Christ: 
like timbers that are prepared for a 
building; or like hewn and polished stones, 
which are ready for the master-buikder 
to put tugether. A stone, though highly 
polished, cannot be said to be perfect, 
till it has found its proper position in the 
building, and is surrounded by other 
stones, and joined to them in true order. 
The Old Testament saints evidently lacked 
this final junction with one another and 
with Christ, up to the time of the Second 
Coming. Then came the gathering to- 
gether, and the building was formed. So 


fee as vihey lacked this unity ake or- 
ganization, the spirit of death had con- 
trol of them. 

The lack of unity constituted the es- 
fence of the apostacy. Adam and Eve 
were beautiful beings in conjunction with 
God and with one another. ‘ And God 
commanded the man saying, of every tree 
of the garden thou mayest freely eat ; but 
of the tree of the knowledge of good and 
evil, thou shalt not eat of it; for in the 
day thou eatest thereof, thou shalt surely 
die.’ (Gen. 2:16, 17.) They did die, 
the very day they transgressed: that is, a 
partition came in between their life and 
God’s, and they were afraid of him, and 
ashamed of one another. What was one 
became three. Christ came to restore 
all things, and of course came to restore 
what was a unit, and had been separated, 
to its unitary state ; so making God, man, 
and woman, ONE. 

There isa great distinction between 
individual and unitary righteousness.— 
Persons who have been educated to a high 
degree of perfection as individuals in the 
world, in entering community life find 
that they lack greatly—they are compara- 
tivelydead. The distinction between the 
two kinds of righteousness was illustrated 
in the case of the young man who came 
to Christ, and said to him—‘ Good mas- 
ter, what shall I do, that I may inherit 
eternal life ? Jesus said unto him, Thou 
knowest the commandments, Do not 
commit adultery, Do not kill, Do not 
steal, &c. He answered, and said unto 
him, Master, all these have I observed 
from my.youth. Then Jesus beholding 
him, loved him, and said unto him, One 
thing thou lackest : go thy way, sell what- 
soever thou hast, and give to the poor, 
and thou shalt have treasure in heaven : 
and come, take up thy cross and follow 
me. And he was sad at that saying, and 
went away grieved : for he had great pos- 
sessions.” (Mark 10:17—22.) ‘Christ 
looked upon him, and loved hin.’ This 
implies that the young man was sincere 
—that he was quite perfect as an individ- 
ual. But Christ pierced into his heart, 
and said, ‘ One thing thou lackest’ The 
intent of Christ’s words to him was, ‘ Let 
yourself out into community existence— 
recognise your solidarity wit: mankind— 
drop the J and get into the we ; and 
thou shalt have treasure iu heaven.’ This 
example shows us just the difference be- 
tween individual righteousuess and com- 
munity righteousness. 

Swedenborg’s representations of Hades 
are more reliable and systematic than the 
‘Rappings.’ He evidently knew nothing 
about the resurrection state; but with 
this limitation, his descriptions of the 
invisible world are very good. He repre- 
sents them as living ina great measure 
as folks do in this world. He says that 
the angels of the highest heavens he saw, 
had times of feeling bad. What was the 
difficulty ? Swedenborg says he asked 
them, and they told him, when they felt 
bad they were in their ‘ proprium .’ i. ¢., 
in their selfhood. By some law of spir- 
itual gravitation, they at certain times 





receded in their orbit from God, like the 
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moon in its apogee, and sank into their 
‘proprium’-—their individuality; and 
then after a season of corresponding mis- 
ery, they returned again into the sunshine 
of God’s favor. Such is the condition of 
the highest heavens Swedenborg saw: the 
heavens of Hades. They are all undoubt- 
edly afflicted with the ‘proprium’ more 
or less ; and if they are, then they are 
prisoners of death. In the heaven of the 
resurrection, where Chiist’s prayer is ful- 
filled, that ‘ they all may be one,’ thore 
is no ‘ proprium,’ and no death. 

Why should we not simplify our ideas, 
and conclude that death and the propri- 
um are identically the same thing ?—that 
the individuality which separates us from 
one another and from God, is really the 
dread monster ? This accords with Paul’s 
philosophy. He says, ‘ the love of money 
is the root of all evil,’ death among other 
things. And the love of money is identi- 
cal with the ‘ proprium,’ or selfishness. 
In this world, it assumes one form and 
perhaps in Hades another. It is egotism 
in whatever form it takes——the J-life.— 
Salvation consists in the extinction of 
our proprium. ‘I live: yet not I but 
Christ liveth in me,’ is the language of 
the Christian. It is the merging of self 
in the great we of eternity. I[t seems to 
me that herein lies the great distinction 
between life and death. ‘He that hath 
the Son hath life, and he that hath not 
the Son hath not life.’ Why? Because 
there is no life but that of the Son that 
is attractive enough to draw folks out of 
the ‘ proprium,’ and give them identitifi- 
cation with true life. All life that hath 
_not the Son takes its tone from Satan, 
- who is the great father of individuality. 
—Home-Taik. 
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A New Church Movement. 

The abstract of a discourse by the Rev. Dr. 
Bellows of New York, delivered before the Alum- 
ni of the Divinity School at Cambridge, which we 
publish in another column, and the movement 
which he, in connection with other prominent 
Unitarian clergymen, propose to inaugurate, are 
among the significant signs of the times. The 
proposal is to found a new Catholic Church; not 
indeed a new hierarchy with all the pomp and 
pageantry of the Papal system, but a new devel- 
opment of Unitarianism and Protestantism into a 
tore organic system of worship and the adoption 
ofa liturgy and ritual—sacraments, imaginative 
symbols, festivals &c. Itis held that Congrega- 
tional Prostestantism fails to meet the spiritual 
wants of man; that its results are individualism, 
and sectarianism, intellectualism and self-culture ; 
tbat it presents to the heart no true idea of a 
Church, which can minister rest, and’ peace and 
comfort, and spiritual instruction ; and that some 
better system of worship is needed, something 
which will appeal to the reverential and spiritual 
faculties with more outward influence and power. 

Dr. Bellows’ picture of the present age is vivid 
afd truthful, and suggestive of interesting thought: 
but we cannot see that the remedy which he pro- 
poses, is adapted to mect the want and to cure 
the evil. It 1s evident to any one who will study 
Protestantism in the light of God’s purpose, that 
the development of the anti-church and individu- 
al tendency has been providential. It has been 
the means of breaking up and destroying the 
apostate ecclesiasticism of Christendom. Protes- 
tation against the supremacy of the Roman hier- 
archy, and the corruptions of the Roman Church 
was but the beginning of the work of Prostestantism. 
The spirit of the Reformation will yet go deeper 
and sweep broader, until the whole principality of 
apostate Gentile Christianity is judged and cast 
down. No church that has existed since the de- 





struction of Jerusalem has been the successor of 
the Apostolic Church, in spirit or authority. The 
Apostolic Church never delegated its commission 
to any successor whatever. That church still exists 
and retains its authority. And it/was for the 
destructioa of the usurping and apostate churches 
that have arisen since the Second Coming that 
the spirit of Protestantism was developed—the 
spirit that asserted the right of individual con- 
science and judgment and liberty. That under 
the reign of Protestantism there should he an ex- 
cessive growth of individualism, is but a natural 
sequence. The process of freedom involved it.— 
But having attained unto that freedom, what is 
the true course to pursue? Is it to go back to 
the beggarly elements they have left, to the old 
rituals, liturgies, sacraments, ceremonials, and 
symbols of a effete age and endeavor to revivify 
and reinstate them ? or is it to go forward to the 
unity of a higher life and to communism with the 
Apostolic Church? What men want in this age, 
is not ceremonials nor symbols nor the outward 
circumstance of worship, but the fellowship and 
the fullness of a spiritual life, which shall draw 
their hearts together in vital unity. 

The Primitive Church atill exists, as we have 
already stated, in all its original authority and 
power. Itisstill an accessible church. It has 
in it all the elements of a true church, and minis- 
ters to every want of the mind and heart. And 
it is back to this church, now in its glorified and 
victorious state, that the central, true spirit of 
Protestantism is leading. The central line of 
Protestantism, starting with the Reformation in 
the fifteenth century has been directly onward 
through Puritanism, New England Congregation- 
alism to Perfectionism and the Gospel of the Res- 
urrection. There have been innumerable side de- 
velopments and distracting movements, and all 
manner of fractional and contracted theological 
schools, but these have only been the marginal 
eddies, or the individual; sluices which have been 
turned offfrom the main stream to propel the 
machinery of private speculation and human en- 
gineering. The maincurrent of God’s purpose and 
advancing movement has been as we have indicated. 
And it is in the failure to recognise this fact that the 
cause of the ‘suspense of faith’ which now prevails, 
not only among Unitarians but among all the Protes- 
tant denominations, is to be found. When the great 
revivals which swept over this country twenty-five 
years ago gave birth to the Gospel of Holiness in 
1834, the New England churches, instead of going 
forward with the advancing column of God’s move- 
ment, recognizing and accepting the faith which 
was sent forth from the heart of the Apostolic 
Church, recoiled from it and deserted the standard 
of Christ. And from that hvur elsewhere than 
among them has been the central interest of God’s 
Kingdom and the advance guard of human pro- 
gress. From that hour, the spirit of progress has 
sought other channels and has been leavening the 
public mind by other means than the old church 
organizations. There is but little real life among 
the nominal] and popular churches, and if we look 
for practical goodness amung men we shall find it 
in individuals and not in church organizations. 

If Dr. Bellows and his associates instead of en- 
deavoring to inaugurate a New Catholic Church 
with its rites and ritual and mystic ceremonials, 
will go back to the Primitive Church and bring 
the claims of that organization before the world, 
they will get on to the track of inspired reform 
and do something of permanent value in the cause 
of humanity and progress. The word to this age 
is, Christ and the Resurrection and the power and 
unity ofa spiritual life. “We are come unto 
Mount Sivn, and unto the city of the living God, 
the heavenly Jerusalem, and to an innumerable 
company of angels, to the genera] assembly and 
church of the first-born, which are written in 
heaven, and to God the Judge of all, and to the 
spirits of just men made perfect, and to Jesus the 
Mediator of the new covenant, and to the blood of 
sprinkling, that speaketh better things than that 
of Abel.”—r. 1. Pp. 





Paul as an Example. 


T am learning to appreciate more than ever the 
words of Christ and his apostles; that is to say, 
as I approach them, in experience, their words 
present a deeper meaning tomy mind. For in- 
stance, Christ’s words in John, where he says 
‘Except ye eat the flesh uf the Son of man, and 
drink his blood, ye have no life in you’. Now 
what is to be understood by eating and drinkinz 
the body and blood of Christ? ‘To find the 
most simple explanation of such scripture I go to 
the epistles of Paul, or to Paul’s experience after 
his conversion. Paul was one who drank the 


blood of Christ and consequently he was full of 
the spirit and life of Christ. Eating and drink- 
ing, is done from attraction, from an inward de- 
mand for food. So it must be with our spiritual 
natures—we must have a healthy appetite fur 
spiritual food—hunger and thirst after right- 
eousness. Our heavenly Father, understauding 
our natures and our wants, adapted his plan of 
salvation to them. He gave us an object to love 
—a being just like ourselves, so far as the facul- 
ties, passions and appetites of his mind and social 
nature were concerned. So that we are only re- 
quired to exercise our faculties toward the right 
object in order to find salvation. Hating iniqui- 
ity and loving righteousness characterized Christ 
as heaven’s champion and leader. Paul under. 
stood the matter at once. Just as soon as he 
saw Christ in his true character, obedience fol- 
lowed. ‘ What wilt thou have me to do,’ was the 
first expression of that obedience. From that 
moment Paul began to eat and drink Christ. 
Paul saw that Christ was the incarnation of God 
—the glorious nature of the divine and heaven- 
ly, actually embodied in flesh and blood—was 
before him in a human form like his own. He 
saw, too, that the man Christ Jesus had gone to 
the depths of human temptation and suffering— 
that he had drunk the bitter cup of death for the 
whole race, but had triumphed over death by dy- 
ing into life—put to death in the flesh, but quick- 
ened in the spirit. Sin, death and the devil were 
now conquered foes behind him. Now can any 
one wonder at Paul’s enthusiasm for such a Jead- 
er and champion—for one whom he knew to be 
the truth, the way and the life? Upon Christ 
he could place his whole heart—abandon himself 
to his chosen Lord and master with all the pow- 
ers of body and soul. His heart was not divided ; 
he made no compromises with other objects of 
affection. It was no half-hearted, half-way work 
with Paul. And when he saw that his lover and 
friend, had raised his standard the other side of 
death—that he was in the resurrection and that 
he gained that position through the cross, Paul 
became the champion of the cross. Heaven with 
all its treasures could be gained only through the 
cross. Hence the cross was his watchword, for 
by that simple term the whole of salvation was 
comprehended. Now did Paul overdo the mat- 
ter? Was he too much in earnest—too enthusi- 
astic for Christ? Certainly not. It was no du- 
ty doing with him; but pure attraction of his 
heart. His affections were drawn out and con- 
centrated on a single object. He loved the ob- 
ject with all his soul mind and strength. And 
he thus loved, because he saw thus embodied in 
that object of his heart the most lovely, beautiful 
and noble traits of character that his imagination 
had ever conceived. Now who will not study 
Paul, and form his acquaintance, and become a 
co-worker with him in establishing the kingdom 
of God in this world 7—e. c. 


News of the 


Week. 


From Europe. 

No news of any great importance has been re- 
ceived from Europe since our last issue. If we can 
believe the letter writers and newspapers from 
that quarter, there is great dissatisfaction and un- 
easiness at the treaty of Villa Franca, in Italy, 
England, and also among a large class in France.— 
The press of England, generally, like that of our 
own country, are severe in their comments upon the 
treaty, and upon the course of Napoleon in disap- 
pointing the expectations of the civilized world in 
regard to the relief of Italy. The peace was made 
between the Emperors alone, and in consequence of 
this, it was said coldness had sprung up between 
the king of Sardinia and the Emperor. Count Ca- 
vour, the Sardinian Prime Minister and his col- 
leagues had resigned, and Count Arese bad been 
charged with the formation of a new cabinet. The 
resignation of Count Cavour was attributed to the 
unfavorable terms of the treaty. The Austrian 
army was to remain in the Venetian territory at 
present, and most of the French were likewise to 
remain in Italy for some time. The Imperial Guard 
and other detachments of the army were to return 
to France, to join in the celebration of peace and 
the triumpas of the French arms. The two Em- 
perors had returned to their capitals, and commis- 
sioners from Austria, Sardinia and France, were 
soon to meet at Zurich, to settle definitely the terms 
of the Italian confederation. Napoleon and Fran- 
cis Joseph both, it is said, acknowledge that there 
are some particulars in their peace arrangement 
that are impracticable. We shall soon see what the 
Confederation will amount to. Garibaldi was about 
to issue a proclamation it was reported, and it was 
considered doubtful whether he would lay down his 
arms. His army amounts to somewhere from 12,000 
to 15,000 men, all animated with great zeal and con- 





fidence in him. Kossuth and Klapka were said to 


be in Turin under the strict surveillance of the 
French police. The Pope had been burntin effigy 
at Milan, Much discontent is allegded to exist in 
the Russian and German armies. 

New Discoveries of Gold. 

By alate arrival from California we have ac- 
counts of the discovery of gold in great abundance, 
by the accidental opening of some Indian graves 
in the Chiriqui district, in the northen part of 
New Grenada above Parama. The number of 
graves is said to be enormous, and many thous- 
ands of dollars worth have already been taken vut- 

Great excitement exists at Panama and on the 
Isthmus generally in consequencé of this discovery, 
and many hundreds of persons had left for the 
diggings. The gold consists of images, and orna- 
ments used by the Indians formerly and buried 
with them. 





Facts and Topics. 


----The Red Sea Telegraph line, just laid, 
hasa submarine cable 1,370 nautical miles in 
length; but this is divided into several circuits, 
the longest of which is 800 statute miles. About 
10 words per minute can be sent over the long 
circuits, and since the 28th of June, it has worked 
satisfactorily. It is the longest submarine line 
now in operation in the world. The copper con- 
ductors of the cable weigh 600 Ibs. to the mile, 
twice as much as those of the Atlantic cable.— 
The working of this line will be watched with 
deep interest.—Scientific American. 

...-It is stated that Prof. Wise will soon leave 
Lancaster for the West, to resume his ballooning 
experiments. He forwarded last week to St. 
Louis, under the charge of his son, the balloon 
‘ Jupiter.” The father and son will make an as- 
cension from St. Louis in a few days, and again 
attempt to reach the Atlantic States. 

...-A railroad car constructed entirely of iron 
has recently been made by Mr. Caudell, of Pater- 
son, N. J., under La Mothe’s patent, for the 
Boston and Worcester railroad. Itisso complete- 
ly, strongly and ingenuiously put together that it 
seems almost impossible, by any amount of 
force, to bend or break it, or to do injury to it 
even by rolling it down a preecipice. The in- 
terior is finished off in the most clegant manner, 
and with numerous ventilators. The car, owing 
to the greater thinness of the iron sides, is eight 
inches wider than the narrow-gage cars usually 
are, and weighs less by a ton than a wooden car 
of the same dimensions. 

..--Dr. John Doy, a Free State man of Kansas, 
who was not long since arrested and convicted of 
negro-stealing by the Missourians at St. Josephs, 
Mo., was taken from jail and set at liberty, on the 
morning of Sunday the 24th inst., during a heavy 
storm, byaparty of eight men disguised. They 
succeeded in gaining admittance to the jail by pre- 
tending to have a horse thief whom they wished 
to secure there; one in their number being bound 
and spattered with mud as though he had just 
been taken. When they had got within the jail, 
they demanded the keys of Doy’s cell, backing 
their demands with revoivers, and thus secured 
his release. All the party made good their re- 
treat over the Missouri river into Kansas, and 
though they were soon pursued by a few per- 
sons, no trace of them could be found. The af- 
fair caused much excitement in St. Joseph, and 
fears were entertained that the populace would 
mob the office of the Free Democrat, and also the 
lawyer who defended Doy at his trial. 


..--The Tribune of Aug. let says, Another 
letter from Long Prairie, dated July 3, announces 
the arrival of the Red River train, bringing the 
first passengers from Pembina and the Selkirk Set- 
tlement (or Red River) who have ever ascended 
that stream in a steamboat. Mr. Anson G. 
Northup, late member of the Legislature, and 
one of the most enterprising men on this frontier, 
has succeeded in getting a steamboat, bearing his 
name, running on the Red River of the North, and 
has made one trip down the river to Pembina and 
Selkirk. And now on his return trip he bas 
brought with him several ladies and gentlemen, 
who gladly embraced that opportunity to visit 
the United States for the first ume. That party 
ascended the river by steamboat to Fort Aber- 
crombie, where they were transferred to ox-carts, 
and proceeded to this place across the prairies.— 
They were four days and a half from the fort to 
this place. When within eight miles of here 
they encamped for the night, and teams were sent 
from here to bring in the females of the party.— 
They arrived late at night, were tired, and glad 
to find themselves in comfortable quarters. They 
express themselves highly pleased with the steam 





boat excursion, but would rather be excused from 
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again undertaking the ox-carts. Mr. Northup in- 
tends running the steamer on the Red River the 
whole seasun, and thinks all travel and freight for 
the Red River country mast pass this way. In 
ease it should, Long Prairie will vet be a place of 
considerable importance. 

...-Mr. Robert Kinnicott of Chicago, has set 
out on a pedestrian excursion to the Polar Sea. 

...-A letter from Mount Lebanon, published 
in the London News of the 12th instant says: 
“Education in these mountains is makirg con- 
siderable progess, owing to the energy and activ- 
ity of the American Missionaries. They have 
schools in nearly every district in Lebanon, and 
have done more for the cause of these Mountains 
during the 20 years they have been in the coun- 
try, than all the other sects—Roman Catholics 
Greek, Maronite, or Greek Catholic, with all their 
wealthy converts, and possessing as they do fully 
one third of the land on Lebanon—have done in 
the last three centuries.” 

..--Mr. Thomas McElrath has withdrawn 
from The Century newspaper, of which Mr. James 
S. Gibbons, its editor, has become the principal 
if not sole proprietor. It will here-after be pub- 
lished by Thomas L. McElrath, sun of the late 
publisher. 

...-It is stated that three men have arrived 
at St Joseph, Mo., from the mines, bringing 
$12,500 in gold dust. They had previously dis- 
posed of $ 8,000 at Omaha, making a total of 
$20, 500. 

...-A correspondent of the Utica Herald says 
that N. Parks, Esq., of Mokawk Village, but form- 
erly of Rome, has invented and patented in Eng- 
land and the United States a new telegraph ca- 
ble; he claims it can be worked any distance 
without the aid of any electric battery, consequent- 
ly, the longer the wire the greater power in work- 
ing will be obtained. It is said that some capi- 
talists are about taking it in hard witha view of 
giving it a thorough test.—E£ve. Post. 

...-The author of a new book of Eastern Tra- 
vel, ‘Notes of an Oriental Trip,’ gives the follow- 
ing description of Abdul Medjid:—*The Sul- 
tan rode a fine Arab steed, highly ornament- 
ed with trappings of rich gold embroidery and 
diamonds, and a bridle glittering with the 
same. He was dressed in a frock coat of blue 
cloth, like the Pacha’s, but more elaborately ew- 
broidered, and ornamented with diamonds, white 
pantaloons, richly edged with gold !ace at the 
seams ; a cloth cloak was thrown over his should- 
ers, the collar of which was also wrought with 
various sorts of precious stones, His fez was 
surmounted by a full heron plume, attached to 
the front by a very large diamond, and a large 
decoration composed of diamonds, among the 
finest the in world, was suspended from his neck. 
He passed directly under our windows, regarding 
us with a fixed look, as is his custom in passing 
Kuropeans; and sellom have we seen a face that 
interested us so much, and the impression at first 
made was always renewed whenever we saw him 
afterwards. His features were regular, and so 
delicate as to be almost effeminate; but an ex- 
pression of great seriousness, even sadness, sat so 
gracefully upon his youthful face us to make 
amends for any want of strength or manliness.” 


An Oneida Journal. 


Tueslay July 26.—The anniversary of M. E. 
Cs transit. In our evening meeting her name 
was mentioned with love. The eighth chap- 
ter of Romans was read in memory cf her, 
and the song “Hark ten thousand harps and 
voices” was sung. It was with this chapter and 
this song that she enlivened the way, when 
H. W. B. was taking her and Miss Allen in a 
little yawl down the Rondout river to the sloop, 
on the morning of its fatal sinking. The chapter 
closes with this triumphant assurance: ‘I am 
persuaded that neither deuth, nor life, nor angels, 
nor principalities, nor powers, nor things present, 
nor things to come, nor hight, nor depth, nor 
any other creature, shall be able to separate 
us from the love of God which is in Christ Jesus 
our Lord.” Death did not separate her; depth, 
the bottum of the river, did not separate her; the 











‘ powers and principalities uf Hades have not sepa- 


rated her ; the things to come, the eight years that 
have separated her from our sight, have not sepa- 
tated her from the love of God; and that will 
warm her into new immortal life in due time.— 
How natural it is to want to know where she is 
and what ste ‘s doing; but if we are ignorant of 
particulars, we are sure so much as this, that she 
is in some comfortable mansion, and that Christ 
is to her what he is tous. Ourhearts meet in him, 
aa the eyce of friends may be said to meet, who, 





THE CIRCULAR. 





distant from each other, are gazing at some inter- 
mediate object visible to both. 

Wednesday, 27.—We learn to-day that our bro- 
ther M. P. Sweet and his family, of Freeport, 
Til., met with a severe chastening in the death 
of a son, aged thirteen, by drowning, last week. 
Mr. North in a letter informing us of the event 
(we regret that we are unable to insert it here 
having inadvertantly allowed it to be sent toa 
friend at Wallingford) says he was a boy of fine 
promise and uncommon scholarship. His death 
took place in consequence of getting beyond his 
depth in bathing. The sympathy of many friends 
will be with Mr. and Mrs. Sweet and the circle 
to whom the young lad was endeared. Let us 
hope that light and love and blessing as well as 
sorrow are mingled in the stroke. 

Thursday 28.—Finished reading an article in 
the Bercan commenced Wednesday evening. Af- 
ter the reading there was conversation on the 
effect of attention to spiritual truth, how it 
quickens and nourishes the soul as food does the 
body. We have only to get our taste awakened 
to find great delight in studying the facts and 
principles of the gospel. Even a momentary direc- 
tion of the attention toward God, is the beginning 
of health. Giving attention corresponds to the 
act of eating, and we cannot but be healthily af- 
fected by any attention to truths that come from 
Christ and the Primitive Church. 

Friday. 29.—We have had pleasant sisit- 
ors to day—Dr. Jackson, Jr., and Miss Har- 
riet N. Austin, of the Dansville Water Cure. 
They were returning from a jaunt to the White 
Mountains. Miss Austin has distinguished herself 
by heradvocacy of the short dress reform, in 
various publications, and she consistently gives- 
to her principles the benefit of her example. Her 
dress differs in come details from that worn here 
but substantially it is the same. As believers in 
the short dress we cannot but admire the hero- 
ism which, without sacrificing a scruple of true 
modesty and feminine behavior sustains her under 
the gaze of the curious and sometimes the imper- 
tinent in such places as Saratoga. The future 
has abundant thanks in store for the self-denial 
which such women take upon them in behalf of a 
true cause. In a letier of Miss Austin in the last 
number of the Water-Cure Journal, noticing the 
recent book of D. H. Jacques, entitJed ‘ Hints 
toward Physical Perfection,’ she says : 

“Tt has been said often enough, that if one 
wishes to have a beautiful face he must cherish a 
beautiful spirit; that living in the midst of fine 
scenery tends to develup beauty in men; that two 
persons living together will grow to look alike. 
But in this book the philosophy of all this is 
taught, and how it may be made to bear on all 
one’s life. We see atonce how persuns of differ- 
ent religious faith may be known by the shape of 
their heads and faces. I do not know how others 
may beaffectea, but nothing ina long time, so 
much as the reading of this book, has impressed 
me with the necessity of men being in constant 
and loving communion with God in order to the 
growth of beautiful characters. * * 

“The obligation to be beautiful is not under- 
stood. Women think it matter simply of per- 
sonal interest whether they are good-looking. 
This is a mistake. What right has your neighbor 
to present to you cach morning, to hold opposite 
to you during every meal, and to show you the 
last thing before he parts with you at night, a 
homely face, when he might show you a beauti- 
ful one? When men better understand their 
relations to each other they will cherish good 
looks as a duty to others, rather than to gratify 
personal vanity.” 

Saturday Evening, 30.—G. W. N. reported 
the excursion of a party to Chittenango Springs 
and Cazenovia Lake, which incidentally, led to 
conversation about the short dress. He had oc- 
casion to walk through a village with a lady of 
the party, who was dressed in our home dress ; 
and the disagreeable sensations, he felt in the 
shadow of fashionable censure, made him appre- 
ciate the courage a woman has to assume in de- 
parting from the common mode. At the same 
time, he felt indignant that it should be so, that 
women should not be free to dress in a sensible 
way, without encountering unpleasant observa- 
tion, and he trusted we should persevere till we 
had won the right. However, it is compara- 
tively easy to wear a short dress in all this vicini- 
ty. Atthe Springs (the Journalist was along) 
we felt at first a slight flutter of nervousness to 
be the object of quizzing by the boarders, but we 
soon felt quite at ease, and as if respect had dis- 
placed any other thought. Here at home, though 
we are subject to a great deal of observation, we 
almost forget that we are singularly dressed—-we 
make our own public sentiment and do not feel 
the criticism of visitors, they are so much in the 
minority. Hoops are under criticism here, and it 
is not our sobered, elderly women, but the young 
—the ‘ maid who cannot forget her ornament,’ that 
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is first to exclaim, what horrid hoops! When we 
go abroad in the short dress, we have an unpleas- 
ant consciousness of being odd—that we could get 
along with; the Quakers are our precedents ; but 
it is the feeling we meet that our dress is unfem- 
enine and immodest. that most disturbs our sensi- 
bilities. We have to assert to ourselves that it is 
really the most modest dress ( as it is) and so make 
our way. Apropos, the papers relate an anecdote 
of a young lady who wore ashort dress to a party 
where she excited the ridicule of the more fash- 
ionably attired, but her answer was, if they were 
t» pull their dresses up to where they belonged, 
theirs would be as short as hers. Miss Austin’s 
reply to our inquiry, if she had any trouble in go- 
ing about with her peculiar costume, pleased us. 
She said she made up her mind not to be troubled 
but to ignore whatever was disagreeable in her 
encounters. If the question was one of pleasure 
merely, she should prefer to journey in a common 
dress, because, though the conveniences of the 
short dress recommend it, the observation it at- 
tracts, and the spirit of condemnation one has to 
resist who disobeys fashion, is not pleasant. She 
wore it because she thought it was right, and 
she was willing to suffer something as a pioneer 
in a gcod cause, Somebody must be willing to 
introduce the fashion, and help make it cease to 
be singular. She said wherever she went, there 
would be some one to compliment her dress—some 
gentleman would remark that it was the only ra- 
tional fashion, and that would encourage her more 
than any censure could wound her. We observe 
that men are much more free to compliment it 
than women. They would consider Jong skirts 
intolerable for themselves. Miss Austin said 
that a gentleman remarked to her in. ascending 
Mount Washington, if men had to wear women's 
dresses, they never would have the courage to 
attempt such a feat. 

Sunday Evening.—More conversation on the 
subject of giving attention to doctrinal truth, and 
a proposal to commence the reading of the Berean, 
appropriating a part of two evenings in the week. 
The young were invited to improve the opportu- 
nity to fully acquaint themselves with our religious 
basis, and to take part in the discussions which 
would be drawn out. 

Monday morning Aug. 1. The children were 
all to go to the Lake this morning, but a dash of 
rain about daylight and threatening clouds made 
it expedient to defer the jaunt. A pleasant day 
at the Lake above all things; and what could be 
done with forty children anywhere in the rain ? 
We stepped over on first getting up, to see how 
the youngsters bore their disappointment, for they 
were all on the tiptue of expectation the night be- 
fore; in fact you could not meet any of the small- 
er ones yesterday, but they would catch your 
hands and say with a chuckle of delight, ‘ we are 
going to the Lake to-morrow.’ ‘hey dressed 
themselves for the ride when they arose, and 
now they were changing their clothes; but they 
were laughing at the jilt they had got, and 
seemed so merry and indisposed to murmur, that 
it paidus for going to see. We thought their 
jaunt would be sanctified by submission whenever 
they should go. 

Tuesday, 2.— Parties still continue to come from 
a distance, to spend a day at the Community, in- 
duced by we know not what, but apparently 
in the mood of enjuyment. Whether it is the 
grounds, or the fruit dinner, or the music, or the 
people, or the Community element, we often 
wonder. Perhaps it is a combination of all these, 
as we find it difficult to discover sufficient ground 
of novelty and inducement in any particular fea- 
ture of our place. Without meat in the list of 
vur refreshments, we of course endeavor to fur- 
nish a substitute in fruits. To-day we were ablo 
to provide the table with three kinds of raspber- 
ries, besides gooseberries and currants, In an- 
other year or two we shall be abie to continue the 
season of fresh fruits, by the addition of an acre 
of Lawton Blackberries. We have a few plants 
of this description now in bearing, that are per- 
fectly superb. Of Gooseberries, we have now 
1600 plants of Houghton’s Seedling, a handsome 
hardy fruit and so prolific that eleven quarts have 
been picked this season, froma single bush. We 
can clearly foresce the time when there will be a 
steady and abundant succession of small fruits 
from May till October, beginning with straw- 
berries and continued through the season of rasp- 
berries, cherries, currants, gooseberries and black- 
berries to grapes. After that, our stores of pre- 
served fruits of all varieties, with apples and pears 
will serve to keep summer on our tables at least, 
during the frost interregnum. Thank God for 
Fruit—for the arrangement of its seasons—for 





the ability to cultivate, preserve and enjoy it. O, 


ye pork-eaters! when will you learn to appreci- 
ate this beautiful, healthful, heaven-blessed sub 
stitute. 

Departures. Monday, 25, J. H. N. and H. 
A. N. on their annual visit to Wallingford. T. R. 
N. was in company and goes with the latter also 
to Putney. Saturday, 30, W. H. W. and R. R. 
for a tour of recreation to Niagara, not intending 
to shut their eyes if Monsieur Blondin repeats his 
horrifying performance as promised on Wednesday . 
Monday, Aug. 1, W. A. H. to Massachusetts, and 
D. A. and J. A. to Jefferson Co., to see friends, 
&c. We do not feel warranted by our circum- 
stances at present to travel much for simplo 
pleasure, but our young men, when they wish 
for the benefit of a trip abroad, are not ashamed 
to peddle silk by way of paying their expenses. 





A Remarkable Sermon by 
Dr. Bellows. 


The following sketch of a Sermon by Dr. Bel- 
lows of New-York we take from the Evening 
Post. The discourse was delivered before the Al - 
umni of the Divinity School at Cambridge. It is 
exciting a good deal of attention and discussion 
at the present time, and is worthy of attentive 
perusal as one of the signs of the times: 


Dr. Bellows stated his subject as ‘The Suspense 
of Faith,’ proposing an examination of the charac- 
teristic ideas, positive or negative, of our epoch, 
with special reference to the good or evil influence 
they have exerted upon the faith of Unitarians, and 
its embodiment. In announcing this subject he en- 
tered a general caveat against any doubts as to his 
own position which might be drawn from the sever- 
ity of his criticism, declaring that it was as a Uni- 
tarian that he criticised Unitarianism, and as « 
Protestant that he criticised Protestantism. 

In a brilliant and fervid address he then exam- 
ined at length the symptoms of the life of this cen- 
tury. He spoke first of the work of the Unitarian 
denomination, where he found, in comparison with 
its earlier history, an indifference to missionary 
effort, for the extension of its peculiar tenets of 
doctrine. He considered this as the necessary re, 
sult of the position of Unitarians as Protestants of 
the Protestants ; and then, at much greater length- 
proceeded to a view of Protestantism, and of thia 
age as a protestant age (for he denied the existence 
of any living Catholic church.) Here he claimed 
or he conceded that the legitimate logicai result, if 
logical result only be examined, of Protestantism, 
is a tendency to intense individualism, and the 
highest ambition of its pulpit to make a religion 
out of self-respect, right living, self-culture, to in- 
sist that aspiration is worship—that truth is God — 
that goodaegs is religion. Examining in the third 
place this tendency, which he had studied, this his- 
torical fact in its philosophical and universal rela- 
tions, he showed that mankind in their relations to 
God might always be said to be governed by a two- 
fold law; that there are two motions of the spirit 
essential to the very existence of generic or individ- 
ual man in relation to God—a centrifugal motion 
and a centripetal—the motion that sends man away 
from God to learn his freedom, to develope his per- 
sonal powers and faculties, and the motion that 
draws him back to God, to receive the inspiration, 
nurture and endowment which he has become strong 
enough to hold. Tracing these two motions histori - 
cally, he arrived at the statement that in Christ- 
ianity Romanism represents the centripetal force 
and Protestantism the centrifugal; Romanism 
standing for external or divine authority, Protest - 
antism for internal liberty and individual freedom ; 
Romanism leading to worship, Protestantism te 
work. Thereis no doubt, he said, that Romanism, 
merely as a religion, fulfilled its function more per - 
fectly than Protestantism, the main sciences of Pro- 
testantism having been rendered directly to human- 
ity and only indirectly to religion. And here, 
therefore, he asked whether, as Protestants of the 
Protestants, the Unitarians were not at the apogee 
of their orbit. He thought that in one cycle the 
whole body of Protestant Christians to which he be- 
longed had come to the end of its self-directing, 
self-asserting, self-culturing; having enlarged our 
faculties, we want a use forthem. And this, he 
said, was the painful pause, the suspended anima- 
tion now felt and seen through Christendom. In 
clo ing this description of the Christendom of our 
day, he asked if any one could believe or desires 
to believe that the nineteenth century, however im- 
portant in its place, is to be indefinitely continued ? 
That the spirit and temper of this inventive, bus- 
tling, irreverent and self-asserting time is to gov- 
ern the whole future ; a time in which knowingness , 
curiosity, wit, covetousness and publicity, externa! 
accomplishments, arts and achievements have so 
largely taken the place of the deeper passions and 
richer experiences of the soul; and in which conju- 
gal love, paternal care, filial reverence, domestic 
quietude, true friendship, spiritual art, poetic ims- 
gination and private peace seem so lamentably ia 
abeyance. Man’s body, tasked by this quick time, 





is furrowed with the lash, and begs for mercy ; hia 
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nerves have come to the surface with the unnatural 
strain, his spirits fagged or unduly stimulated, send 
him moping or maudlin to the mad-house, or dig 
him an early grave. Meanwhile his architecture, 
gay with emulative cost, covers a cheerless home ; 
his churches, splendid with sectarian rivalry, shel- 
ter unworshiping hearts. His philanthropic assem- 
dlies, crowded and frequent, breathe violence and 
hatred, while they advocate the rights of man and 
rebuke the church in the tones of Mephistopheles ; 
an age that has to be busy to save itself from 
knowing its own destitution, to which leisure is a 
burden and solitude a calamity! What is there 
which we can desire to see perpetuated in the pecu- 
liar spirit of an age like this? 

And when this spirit which now animates the 
highest and most influential classes of society, and 
produces the self-criticism, the disintegrating indi- 
vidualism, the pride that kills hospitality, and the 
strain of social emulation which makes elegant for- 
tresses of men’s homes; the esoteric want behind 
the esoteric abundance; when the cold polish, the 
brilliant surface, the dead enthusiasm of the best 
and most characteristic products of the nineteenth 
century come to strike downwards and to be seen in 
connection with the inferior culture, the more vulgar 
tastes, the coarser grain of the masses—as they 
surely will—we may then, perhaps, discover the 
origin of the alarming symptoms of our national 
life, its vulgar credulity and as vulgar infidelity, its 
denial of so many things that are true, and affirma- 
tion of so many things that are false, its unspirit- 
uality and spiritualism, its no faith in the Old Tes- 
tament, and interest in the Mormon Bible and 
the Spiritual Telegraph. 

After this review of the present symptoms of the 
life of the time, which he had pronounced not irre- 
ligious, but eminently unreligious, he closed by 
indicating the direction in which the want, uni- 
versully felt, was to be supplied. This was by 
the recognition of the Church as the legitimate 
and only complete religious instructor of soci- 
ety. Granting that God can and does commune 
with separate hearts, still he claims that ‘the 
Word of God,’ ‘the Holy Spirit,’ could speak 
to ‘the Church’ alone. No prophecy could be 
of private interpretation, and to separate indi- 
vidual men it was impossible that the whole of God’s 
will for men could be unfolded. Dwelling earnestly 
on this idea, he asked not for a victory fur the Old 
Catholie Church, but for a development of the New 
Catholic Church, which should indeed inform mo- 
dern civilization with its religious life. The work 
of the Church, he said, is to speak to the world in 
the orotund of the great historic incidents, so to 
preach by emphasizing the commemorative days and 
illuminating the holy symbols, and pausing on the 
successive events which made the doctrines of Christ- 
ianity, as gradually to thunder into the deaf ear of 
humanity the saving lesson of the Gospel. No 
lecture room can do this; no preaching-man can do 
this ; no thin ghostly individualism or congregation- 
alism can do this. It calls for the organic, insti- 
tuted, ritualized, impersonal, steady, patient work 
of the Church--which, taking infancy into its arms, 
shall baptize it, not as a family custom, but a 
church sacrament, which shall: speak to the grow- 
ing children by imaginative symbols and holy festi- 
vals; and not merely by Sunday-school lessons and 
strawberry feasts; which shall confirm them and 
take them into the more immediate bosom of the 
Church, as they attain adult years and are about 
to step beyond the threshold of domestic life ; which 
shal! make marriage and burial both rites of the 
immediate altar, and give back to the Communion 
service the mystic sanctity which two centuries has 
been successfully striving to dispel, without gaining 
by its rationality anything except the prospect of 
its extinction. 

A New Catholic Church—a church in which the 
needed but painful experience of Protestantism 
shall have taught us how to maintain a dignified, 
symbolic and mystic church organization without 
the aid of the state ur the authority of the Pope— 
their support being now supplie? by the clamorvus 
wants of our starved imaginations and suppressed 
devotional instincts; this is the demand of the 
weary unchurched humanitiy of our era. How to 
remove the various obstacles, how to inaugurate the 
various steps to it, is probably raore than any man’, 
wisdom is adequate to direct just now. But to arti- 
culate, or even to try to articulate, the dumb wants 
of the religious times, is, at least one step to it. It 
is a cry for help which God will hear, and will an- 
ewer by some new word from the Holy Ghost when 
humanity is able and willing to hear it. 





Barclay of Ury. 


Amoxe the earliest converts to the doctrines of Frienps, in 
Beotland was Barci.ay or Uny,an old and distinguished soldier, 
who had fought under Gustavus Avorrnus, in Germany. As 
a Quaker, he became the object of persecution and abuse at 
the hanis ofthe magistrates and the populace. None bore 
the indignities of the mob with greater patience and nobleness 
of soul than this once proud gentleman and soldier. One o¢ 
his friends. on an sion of rud ‘3 ited 
that he should be treated so harshly in his old age, who had 
been so honored before. “I find more satisfaction,” said Bar- 








cray “ as well as honor, in being thus insulted for my religious 
principles, than when,a few years ago, it was usual for the 


magistrates, as I passed the city of Aberdeen, to meet me on 
the road and conduct me to public entertainment in their hall, 





and then escort me out again, to gain my favor.” 
Up the streets of Aberdeen, 
By the kirk and college green, 
Rode the Laird of Ury ; 
Close behind him, close beside, 
Foul of mouth and evil-eyed, 
Pressed the mob in fury. 
Flouted him the drunken churl, 
Jeered at him the serving girl, 
Prompt to please her master ; 
And the begging carlin, late 
Fed and clothed at Ury’s gate, 
Cursed him as he passed her. 
Yet, with cali and stately mien, 
Up the streets of Aberdeen 
Came he slowly riding; 
And, to all he saw and heard 
Answering not with bitter word, 
Turning not for chiding. 


Came a troop with broadswords swinging, 


Bits and bridles sharply ringing, 
Loose and free and forward ; 
Quoth the foremost, “Ride him down! 


Push him! prick him! through the town! 


Drive the Quaker coward !” 
But from out the thickening crowd 
Cried a sudden voice and loud: 
“Barclay ! Ho! a Barclay !” 
And the old man at his side, 
Saw a comrade, battle tried, 
Scarred and sunburned darkly ; 


Who with ready weapon bare, 
Fronting to the troopers there, 

Cried aloud : “‘ God save us! 
Call ye coward him who stood 
Ankle deep in Lutzen’s blood, 

With the brave Gustavus ?” 

‘* Nay, I do not need thy sword, 
Comrade mine,” said Ury’s lord, 

“ Put it up I pray thee: 
Passive to his Holy will, 

Trust | in my Master still, 

Even though he slay me.” 

“ Pledges of thy love and faith, 
Proved on many a field of death, 

Not by me are needed.” 
Marvelled much that henchman bold, 
That his laird, so stout of old, 

Now so meekly pleaded. 

“ Wo’s the day,” he sadly said, 

With a slowly-shaking head, 
And a look of pity ; 

“ Ury’s honest lord reviled, 

Mock of knave and sport of child, 

In his own good city ! 

“Speak the word, and, master mine, 
As we charged on Tilly’s line, 

And his Walloon lancers, 
Smiting throuzh their midst we'll teach 
Civil look and decent speech 

To these boyish prarcers !” 

‘* Marvel not mine ancient friend, 
Like beginning, like the end :” 

Quoth the Laird of Ury, 

“Ts the sinful servant more 
Than his gracious lord who bore 

Bonds and stripes in Jewry ? 
“ Give me joy that in His name 
I can bear with patient frame, 

All these vain ones offer ; 
While for them He suffereth long, 
Shail I answer wrong with wrong, 

Scoffing with the scoffer ? 

“ Happier I, with loss of all, 
Hunted, outlawed, held in thrall, 

With few friends to greet me, 
Than when reeve and squire were seen, 
Riding out from Aberdeen, 

With bared heads to meet me. 

“ When each good wife, o’er and o’er, 
Blessed me as I passed her door ; 

And the snooded daughter, 
Through her casement glancing down, 
Smiled on him who bore renown 

From red fields of slaughter. 

“ Hard to feel the stranger’s scoff, 
Hard the old friend’s falling off, 

Hard to learn forgiving : 
But the Lord His own rewards, 
And his love with theirs accords, 

Warm and fresh and living. 
“Through this dark and stormy night, 
Faith beholds a feeble light 

Up the blackness streaking ; 
Knowing God’s own time is best, 

In a patient hope I rest 
For the full day breakiog!” 
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So the Laird of Ury said, 
Turning slow his hors«’s head 
Towards the Tolbooth prison, 
Where, through tron grates, he heard 
Poor disciples of the Word 
Preach of Christ arisen ! 


Not in vain, Confessor old, 
Unto us the tale is told 
Of the day of trial ; 
Every age on him, who strays 
From its broad and beaten ways, 
Pours its seven-fold vial. 
Happy he whose inward ear 
Angel comfortings can hear, 
O’er the rabble’s laughter ; 
And, while Hatred’s fagots burn, 
Glimpses through the smoke discern 
Of the good hereafter. 
Knowing this, that never yet 
Share of truth was vainly set 
In the world’s wide fallow ; 
After hands shall sow the seed, 
After hands from hill and mead 
Reap the harvests yellow. 
Thus, with somewhat of the Seer, 
Must the moral pioneer 
From the Future borrow ; 
Clothe the waste with dreams of grain, 
And, on midnight’s sky of rain, 
Paint the golden morrow! 
[J. G. Whittier. 





The Dramatic Element of the 
Bible. 


The Bible abounds in dramatic situation, 
action, and feeling. This has already been in- 
timated ; it only remains to indicate some ex- 
amples. Th? history of David fulfils all the 
demands of dramatic composition. It has the 
severe grandeur of Alschylus, the moving ten- 
derness of Euripides, and the individual fidel- 
ity of Shakspeare. Could this last named 
writer, who, while he counterfeited Nature 
with such success, was equally commended for 
his historical integrity,—could Shakspeare 
have performed that service on this history, 
which Milton, More, and others have under-- 
taken on other portions of the sacred volume, 
—could he have digested it into a regular dra- 
matic form,—he would have accomplished a 
work of rare interest. It would include the 
characters of Samuel and Saul; it would de- 
scribe the magnanimous Jonathan and the re- 
bellious Absalom; Nathan, Nabal, Goliath, 
Shimei, would impart their respective features ; 
it would be enriched with all that is beautiful 
in woman’s love or enduring in parental affec- 
tion. Itis full of incident, and pathos. It 
verges toward the terrible, it is shaken with 
the passionate, it rises into the heroic. Pur- 
sued in the true spirit of Jewish theology, the 
awful presence of God would overhang and per- 
vade it, while the ageney of his providence 
should attend on the evolutions of events. 

There is onc effect which, in the present ar- 
rangement of the canon, is entirely lost to 
view, and which could be revived only by the 
synchronizing of the Psalms with their proper 
epochs For instance, the eighth Psalm is 
referable to the youth of David, when he was 
yet lesding a shepherd life. The dramatic 
form of his history would detach this from its 
present place, and insert it amid the occassions 
and in the years to which it belongs. Whata 
scene we should then have! The youthful 
David, ruddy he was, and, withal, of a beau- 
tiful countenance, (marginal reading, fair of 
eyes,) and goodly to look to; and he was a 
cunning player on the harp. ‘There is the 
glow of poetic enthusiasm in fis eyes, and the 
fervor of religious feeling in all his moods ; as 
he tends his flock amid the quietness and beau- 
ty of his native hills, he joins to the aspira- 
tions of his soul the melodies of music. So 
the night overtakes him, the labors of the day 
are past, his meditations withdraw him from 
the society of men, he is alone with Nature 
and with God ;—at such a moment the spirit 
of composition and utterance is upon him, and 
he bymns himself in those lofty and touching 
stanzas,— 

*O Jehovah, our Lord, 

How excellent is thy namein all the earth! 

When I consider thy heavens, the work of thy 

fingers, 

The moon and the stars which thou hast or- 

dained, 

What is man that thou art mindful of him, 

And the son of man that thou carest for him? 

Yet thou hast made him a little lower than the 

angels, 

Thou hast crowned him with glory and honor ; 

Thou hast given him dominion over the works of 

thy hand, 

Thou hast put all things under his feet,—- 

All sheep and oxen, 

Yea, and the beasts of the forest, 

The birds of the air, and the fishes of the sea, 

And whatsoever passes through the deep. 

O Jehovah, our Lord, 





How excellent is thy name in all the earth !” 








Again, the fifty-seventh Psalm is assigned, 
in respect of place, to the cave of En-gedi, 
into which David fled from the vengeance of 
Saul. Here, surrounded by lofty rocks, whose 
}promontories screen a wide exteut of vale, he 
breaks forth,— 

‘* Have pity upon me, O God, have pity upon me, 

For in thee doth my soul seek refuge! 

Yea, in the shadow of thy wings doI take shelter, 

Until these calamities be overpast!”’ 

Dramatically touched, and disposed accord- 
ing to the natural unities of the subject, these 
sublime and affecting songs would appear on 
their motive occassions, and be surrounded by 
their actual accompaniments. 

The present effect may be compared to that 
which would be felt, if we should detach the 
songs of the artificial drama from their origin- 
al impulse and feeling, (for instance, the wil- 
low dirge of Desdemona, and the fantastic 
moans of Ophelia,) and produce them in a 
parlor. Not but that these lyrics have a uni- 
versal fitness, and a value which no time can 
change or circumstance diminish ; but as we 
are looking at them simply in a dramatic view, 
we claim the right to suggest their dramatic 
force and pertineney. This effect, we might 
remark, is particularly and most truthfully re- 
garded in the Lament of David over Saul and 
Jonathan. That monody would be shorn of 
its interest, if it were inserted any where else. 
The Psalms are more impersonal and more 
strictly religious than that, and hence their uni- 
versal application ; only we say, we can easily 
conceive that the revival of them in the order 
of their history, and in all the purity of their 
native pathos, would render them more at- 
tractive. 

In connection with what we would further 
observe of the Psalms of David, let us again 
call attention to the ancient chorus,—how it 
was a species of melodrama, how it sang its 
parts, and comprised distinct vocalists and mu- 
sicians, who pursued the piece in alternate re- 
joinder. What we would observe is, that 
many of the Psalms were written for the cho- 
rus, and, so to speak, were performed by it. 
There are some of them which it is impossible 
to understand without attention to this dra- 
matic method of rehearsal. Psalm exviii., for 
instance, includes several speakers. Psalm 
xxiv. was composed on the occassion of the 
transfer of the ark to the tabernacle on Mount 
Ziou. And David, we read, and all the 
house of Israel, brought up the ark with shout- 
ing and with the sound of the trumpet. In 
the midst of the congregated nation, supported 
by a varied instrumental accompaniment, with 
the smoke of the well-fed altar surging into 
the skies, the chorus took up the song which 
had been prepared to their hand,—one group 
calling out, ‘*‘ Who shall ascend into the hill 
of the Lord ? *—the other pealing their answer, 
‘* He that hath clean hands and a pure heart.” 
Meanwhile, they dance before the Lord,—that 
is, we suppose, preserving with their feet the 
unities of the music. 

It is what we may term the dramatic propri- 
eties that give to many of the Psalms, in the 
language of a recent commentator, ‘‘ a greater 
degree of fitness, spirit, and grandcur ;’’ and 
they impart to the history of David a certain 
decorousness of illustration and perspicuity of 
feature which it would not otherwise possess. 
They would produce upon it the same result as 
is achieved by the sister arts on this and other 
portions of the sacred volume, without mar- 
ring the text or doing violence to truth. Not, 
let us repeat, that the Bible can be theatrized. 
Neither church nor playhouse can revive the 
forms of Judaism, without recalling its lost 
spirit. And that must be a bold hand, indeed, 
that shall undertake to mend again the shiv- 
ered vail uf the Temple, or collect from its 
ruins a ritual which He that was greater than 
Soloman typically denounced in foretelling the 
overthrow of that gorgeous pile. The Bible, 
as to its important verities and solemn doctrine, 
is transparent to the imagination and affections, 
and does not require the mediation of dumb 
show or scenic travesty. A/lantic Monthly. 

A learned lord, speaking of the salary attached 
toarumored appointment to a new judgeship, 
said it was all moonshine. Lord Lyndhurst, in 
his dry, sarcastic way, remarked, “ May be so 
but I have a strong notion that, moonshine though 
it be, you would like to eee the first quarter of it.’ 














Go Correspondents. 


J. D. Nauvoo, Il.—Wallingford Community num- 
bers about thirty-five members, the Putney Com- 
munity less than twenty. They are united with us 
in faith and interest throughout. The distance 
from here is about 275 miles to either place. They 
are probably notin a situation to wish to enlarge 
much at present. We send you the missing num- 
bers of the Circular, 


LETTERS NOT OTHERWISE ACKNOWLEDGED,—F. H. 








Widstrand; T. Graham. 
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